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June  1950  hog  numbers  for  Canada,  according  to  a  Canadian 
official  announcement,  were  estimated  at  5,21+7,000  head  compared  with 
5,163,000  in  June  19I+9,  an  increase  of  almost  2  percent.    The  1950 
spring  pig  crop  remained  the  same  as  I9I+9.    Sows  to  farrow  this  fall 
were  reported  at  511,500  head    as  against  509,000  last  fall,  of  less 
than  1  percent.    This  is  the  second  year  that  sow  numbers  have  shown 
an  increase. 
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international  trade  in  meat  in  19^9  INCREASED 

International  trade  in  meat  in  19^9,  excluding  Asia  and  other  unim- 
portant meat  producing  countries,  according  to  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  increased  about '5  percent  to  reach  k  billion 
pounds,  compared  with  3-8  billion  pounds  a  year  earlier.    Although  the 
quantity  of  meat  entering  trade  channels  increased  significantly,  it 
still  is  more  than  12  percent  below  the  193^-38  average.    The  upward 
trend  in  the  movement  of  meat  reflects  the  increased  production  through- 
out the  world  l/  and  particularly  the  strong  demand  for  meat  in  countries 
of  relatively  high  employment.    About  6  percent  of  the  meat  produced  in 
the  world  enters  international  trade. 

Meat  exports  during  the  year  increased  particularly  in  Europe, 
Oceania,  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union,  reflecting  the  larger  production 
in  those  areas.    Notwithstanding  the  appreciable  increase  in  European 
exports,  principally  Danish  exports,  the  19^9  volume  was  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  prewar  level.    Exports  from  Oceania.  (New  Zealand  and 
Australia),  continued  high,  being  approximately  22  percent  above  the 
193^-38  level.    South  American  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  continued 
to  decline  for  the  third  consecutive  year  and  in  19^9  were  about  22  per- 
cent below  prewar.    North  American  exports  also  continued  the  downward 
trend  for  the  third  year  in  succeeaion  but  still  exceeded  prewar  by  35 
percent . 

Meat  supplies  entering  into  international  trade  channels  in  19^9 
were  produced  largely  in  South  America,  Oceania,  and  3uch  European 
countries  as  Denmark,  Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Poland.    Almost  90 
percent  of  the  total  exports  came  from  those  3  areas.    From  the  stand- 
point of  individual  countries,  Argentina  supplied  about  30  percent  of 
all  meat  exported,  New  Zealand  more  than  19  percent,  Australia  1^  per- 
cent, Denmark  almost  8  percent  and  Uruguay  around  6  percent.    Nearly  80 
percent  of  all  the  meat  exported  originated  in  these  5  countries. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  largest  importer  of  meat, 
reached  73  percent  of  the  total  imports  in  19^9.    This  is  a  somewhat 
larger  percentage  than  last  year,  but  these  imports  are  about  QkO  million 
pounds  less  than  the  193^-38  average.    Although  the  United  Kingdom's 
domestic  production  of  meat  increased  about  18  percent  in  19^9,  the 
deficiency  in  home  output  in  terms  of  prewar  average  amounts  to  around 
820  million  pounds.    In  other  words,  the  meat  supply  available  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  19*1-9  was  around  1.6  billion  pounds  less  than  the  aver- 
age quantity  of  supplies  available  in  the  193^-38  period.    The  supply 
situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  increase  In  population  of  nearly 
3  million,  or  6  percent,  which  meant  that  the  British  per  capita  meat 
consumption  was  9k  pounds  in  19*1-9,  compared  with  12h  pounds  in  prewar, 
a  decrease  of  2k  percent. 


l/  World  meat  production  for  19*1-9  was  summarized  in  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets ,  May  15,  1950. 
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World  meat  trade  pattern  In  19^9  differed  somewhat  from  that  of 
prewar  in  several  respects.    The  most  noticeable  change  was  the  relatively 
low  volume  of  European  exports,  due  largely  to  livestock  numbers  and 
meat  production  "being  below  the  prewar  level.    Such  countries  as  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden,  which  were  net  exporters  of  meat  in  the  pre- 
war period,  continued  to  be  net  importers  in  19^9.    France,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  become  a  net  exporter  of  meat  and,  during  the  past  year  or  two, 
Mexico  has  become  more  significant  as  an  exporter  especially  since  live 
cattle  cannot  be  exported  to  the  United  States  because  of  the  present 
foot-and-mouth  disease  quarantine .    In  New  Zealand  and  Australia  postwar 
exports  have  been  maintained  at  a  high  level  and  these  countries  continued 
to  be  important  suppliers  of  meat.  — By  Elmer  A.  Reese,  based  in  part 
upon  reports  of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers  in  countries  referred  to. 


1950  WORLD  EGG  PRODUCTION 

The  production  of  eggs  during  1950  by  major  producing  countries  l/ 
is  indicated  at  approximately  5  percent  above  last  year  according  to 
information  available  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
Tho  indicated  1950  level  of  production  will  exceed  the  average  prewar 
output  of  these  same  countries  by  about  one -third  largely  due  to  the  66 
percent  increase  in  the  United  States  which  accounts  for  approximately 
one -half  of  all  the  reported  egg  output.    The  egg  production  for  all 
reporting  countries  excluding  the  United  States  is  almost  10  percent 
above  their  comparable  prewar  average.    There  is  some  indication  that 
smaller  world-wide  gains  in  egg  production  will  be  made  in  the  next  few 
years  since  the  United  States  output  is  at  a  record  level  and  most  of 
the  European  countries  have  substantially  recovered  from  their  World  War 
II  deficits. 

The  1950  increases  have  been  the  result  of  both  higher  chicken 
numbers  in  almost  every  country  during  1950  owing  to  the  large  hatch  in 
19^9  and  the  better  rate -of -lay  in  a  number  of  countries  over  last  year 
due  to  improved  quality  of  birds  and  better  feeding. 

Profits  to  egg  producers  have  been  smaller  in  1950  as  in  most 
instances  feed  and  labor  costs  have  remained  steady  or  increased  while 
at  the  same  time  prices  paid  for  eggs  have  declined  in  almost  every 
country.    The  higher  feed  prices  are  of  particular  hindrance  to  feed 
importing  countries,  in  many  of  which  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  size 
of  flocks  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  feed  that  can  be 
homo    grown    by    the    poultry    keepers.      This    policy  ha3  succeeded  in 


l/  This  report  includes  countries  for  which  information  is  obtainable 
as  indicated  by  the  accompanying  table. 
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EGGS i    Number  produced  if  in  specified  countries, 
.  average  1934-38,  annual  19I46-I9J4.9 
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l/  Relates  to  farm  production  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  data  for  many 
countries  not  eacplioit  on  this  point.    2/  Postwar  numbers  possibly  under  reported... 
3/  Tear  ending  May  of  year  indioated.         3~year  average.         Commercial  production 
for-  year  ending  in  June  of  year  reported. 
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utilizing  more  indigenous  feed  but  also  has  limited  specialized  enterprises 
and  given  rise  to  increased  seasonality  in  the  supply  of  eggs.  Practically 
all  ceiling  price  controls  and  rationing  have  been  replaced  by  price 
support  programs  for  producers,  and  in  efforts  to  provide  both  export  and 
domestic  markets.    This  situation  has  resulted  in  a  smaller  hatch  during 
1950  in  several  countries,  but  may  not  necessarily  moan  fewer  eggs  as  an 
increase  in  the  rat© -of -lay  could  easily  offset  the  smaller  number  of 
hen3 . 

Tho  United  States  output  of  eggs  is  expected  to  increase  by  k  l/2  per- 
cent in  1950  above  19^9,  while  Canadian  production  is  estimated  at 
slightly  over  3  percent  above  last  year.    Practically  all  Western  European 
countries  made  much  larger    gains.    Particularly  large  advances  in  egg 
production  are  indicated  in  the  Netherlands,  the  United  States,  British 
and  French  zones  of  Germany,  Finland,  Denmark,  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria. 
The  export  of  eggs  is  increasing  as  major  suppliers  such  as  the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Poland,  Australia,  Sweden,  Ireland, 
China,  and  Belgium  make  large  shipments  and  minor  asportations  are  made 
by  France,  Norway,  and  others  not  normally  considered  net  exporters  of 
oggs.    Several  Balkan  countries  are  now  experiencing  their  first  good 
year,  and  there  is  no  reporting  country  where  egg  production  is  still 
depressed  as  a  result  of  World  War  II. 

A  smaller  output  of  eggs  is  expected  in  both  Switzerland  and  Australia 
for  1950  as  compared  to  19^9  due  to  the  pessimistic  outlook  for  producers 
in  these  two  countries. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  articles  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is 
based  in  part  upon  reports  of  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  offioers  in  the 
countries  referred  to. 


COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

AUSTRALIAN  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP 
NUMBERS  UP,  HOGS  DOWN 

The  Australian  livestock  census  of  March  31,  I95O,  according  to 
preliminary  returns,  indicated  increases  in  the  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  and  a  decrease  in  hog  numbers,  compared  with  a  year  earlier.  Dairy 
cattle  numbers  increased  by  4,000  head  and  beef  cattle  4b9,000  head, 
bringing  tho  total  number  of  cattle  to  3  percent  above  the  previous  year. 
Beef  cattle  numbers  showod  the  largest  gain  in  the  principal  cattle  states 
of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.    Minor  increases  occurred  in  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania.    Some  insignificant  decreases  were  reported  in 
Victoria  and  the  Northern  Territory. 
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Sheep  numbers  also  increased  3  percent  from  March  31,  I9I+9  to  March 
31,  1950.    Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  increase  occurred  in  the  state 
of  New  South  Wales-,  which  has  about  47  percent  of  the  sheep  in  Australia. 
However,  the  greatest  percentage  increase,  about  6  percent,,  was  reported 
in  Queensland,  which  is  the  third  most  important  sheep  sta,.te=  Increases 
occurred  in  practically  all  states  except  in Victoria,  where  an  insignifi- 
cant decline  took  place,  and  in  the  Northern  Territory,  where  numbers  were 
unchanged., 

Hog  numbers  were  7  percent  below  the  previous  year  and  decreases 
occurred  in  all  states. 

AUSTRALIA:    Livestock  numbers  on  March  31,  195°; 
  _  •  with  comparisons  , 


•  •  •  •  * 

Classification  :'   1938  l/y  1947      :'   1948      :  '1949      *    I95O  2/ 


  -  :ThouQejads:Thousands§Thousands:ThousandsjThousands 

•  «  -  4  •  • 

Cattle     - :                :  «  : 

Dairy  •$/   3,369:  4,592;       4,746;       4,863:  4,867 

Beef  , .  :4/   9,70?:  8,835:     ,  9,039?       9,261:  9,730 

Total  13,'OWT  13,427r^'3/785"T"  14,124;  14,597 


Hogs  ....v.  3       1,100:       1,273:       1,255:       1,196:  1,117 

Sheep..  .......  :    113,373:     95,723:    102,559:    108,735:  111,941 

Horses..,,  . ....  :       1,747?       1,195:       1,165:       1,114:  5/ 


1/  January  1.  "2/  Preliminary,  p  Milk  cows  arid  heifers.  4/  Other' cattle. 
5/ -Not  available.      Compiled  from  Official  Sources. 


DANISH    ANNUAL  HOG 
CENSUS  OF  JULY  15,  I95O 

v 

Danish  hog  numbers  on  July  15,  1950,  showed  an  increase  of'19  percent 
over  the  preceding  year  and  wore  about  1  percent  above  1939-    Hog  numbers 
on  July  15,  I95O,  totaled  3,208,000  he-ad,  more  than  doubling  those  of  1948  - 
and  the  largest  since  19400    Numbers  in  all  categories,  except  pigs  under 
77  pounds,  were  larger  in  1950  than  those  of  1939. 

Bred  sow  numbers  gained  27,000  head  over  the  previous  year,  an  increase 
of  11  percent  above  I949  and  7  percent' above  the  I939  level.    The  total 
number  of  sow3  was  11  percent  above  July  1949  and  3  percent  above  prewar. 
Suckling  pigs  were  22  percent  and  pigs  and  slaughter  hogs  20  percent  above 
the  preceding  year.    Both  classes; were  somewhat  larger  than  July  1939 
numbers .  . 

The  good  harvests  of  1948  and  I949,  coupled  with 'relatively  favorable 
prices  to  producers,  have  enabled  the  hog  industry  to  make  a  very  rapid 
recovery.    Present  indications  are  that  the  fall  pig  crop  is  liekly'to'be  " 
larger  than  that  of  last  fall. 

(see  accompanying  table  on  next  page) 
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DENMARK:    Number  of  hogs  on  July  15,  1950, 
with  comparisons  l/ 


Classification 


193Q 

1947 

1948 

1949 

19^0 

Thousands 

'Thousands 

Thousands 

!  Thousands 

Thousands 

856 

;     kk2  ' 

j  395 

;  702 

1  858 

789 

:  454 

282 

:  596 

:  661 

051 

426 

295 

565 

003 

479 

;  293 

269 

:  592 

249  ' 

127 

\       134  , 

240 

267 

390  ; 

-206 

199 

:    362  ; 

401 

18  : 

9  ; 

8  : 

12  j 

13 

3,183  j 

1,830  j 

1,1^8  i 

2,690  • 

3,208 

Suckling  pigs, ..... 

Pigs  and  slaughter  hogs! 
Under  77  pounds. a 
77  to  132  pounds, 
132  pounds  and  over. 

Sows 

Bred  

Total  


Boars .....„.., 
Total  hogs, 


l/  Number  in  rural  communities  and  towns. 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

DANISH  MEAT  PRODUCTION 
AND  EXPORTS  INCREASE 

Meat  production  in  Denmark  increased  during  the  first  6  months  of 
1950,  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year.    Beef  and  veal  production 
was  38  percent  and  pork  production  48  percent  higher  than  in  the  com- 
parable period  in  1949.    The  substantial  step-up  in  output  reflects 
the  rapid  increase  in  livestock  numbers,  due  to  more  abundant  supplies 
of  feed  and  relatively  favorable  prices  for  livestock, 

DENMARK:    Meat  production  during  January -June  1950s 
and  prospective  1950,  with  comparisons 


:  January-June 

:  1949 

'  Prospective 
1950 

Item 

;  19^9 

;  1950 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds  : 

pounds 

pounds 

Beef  and  veal, , ,  . 

126  ! 

174  ! 

284 

310 

Pork  (incl. 

edible  offal). 

264  : 

391  : 

586 

:  725 

Mutton  and  lamb,  [ 

1.8  ; 

1.5  ; 

k  : 

2 

392  : 

4 

567  ; 

874  ; 

1,037 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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Danish  exports  of  bacon  and  pork  in  the  first  6  months  of  1950 
reached  185,600,000  pounds,  compared  with  Jk; 700,000  pounds  in  the  same 
period  of  19^9,  representing  an  increase  of  148  percent.    Edible  offal 
exports  also  increased  kO  percent,    The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
for  export  reached  33,500  head,  compared  with  31,000  in  January-June  19^9, 
while  live  cattle  exports  totaled  86,900  head,  compared  with  26,500  head 
during  the  similar  period  in  19^9. 

Favorable  prices  for  meat  and  livestock,  together  with  more  abundant 
feed,  have  encouraged  farmers  to  expand  livestock  numbers  and  generally 
to  increase  production  for  export. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

ARGENTINA  TO  EXPAND  SALE  OF  FATS,  OILS, 
AND  OILSEEDS  - TO  WESTERN  GERMANY  IN  1950-51 

A  sizeable  exportation  of  Argentine  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  in  the 
12-month  period  beginning  August  15,  1950  is  provided  for  in  the  commercial 
Convention  between  Argentina  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  signed 
July-31,  1950  at  Frankfort.    Of  the  goods  tentatively  listed  for  exchange-- 
of  which  the  value  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  2  countries  is  equivalent  to 
$123.9  million-- the  Convention  calls  for  the  exportation  of  fats,  oils, 
and  oilseeds  from  Argentina  to  the  extent  of  $13.8  million,  or  11  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  its  exports  to  Western  Germany.    There  is  no  provision 
for  the  export  of  Argentine  lard  in  the  new  Convention  although  there  was 
in  the  19^9  previous  Agreement:. 

Fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  exports  will  consist  largely  of  flaxseed 
and  linseed  oil.    Of  the  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  exports  to  total  about 
12.5  million  dollars  in  value --it  was  only  $2.0  million  in  the  19^9 
Agreement ---there  is  the  proviso  that  30  percent  shall  be  flaxseed,  the 
balance  linseed  oil.    The  values  of  other  fat-and-oil  items  are  (in 
thousands  of  dollars):    tung  oil  -  700;  unspecified  fats  for  industrial 
use  -  500;  and  neat's  foot  oil  -  50". 

•  It  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  Commercial  and  the  Payments  . 
Conventions,  according  to  T.R.  Martin,  American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires, 
that  both  parties  are -desirous'  of  expanding  their  export  tradev  The 
most  significant  aspect  of  the'  new  Argentine  list  is  the  sharp  expansion 
from  the  19^9  Agreement  in  the  total  value  of  goods;  to  be  exported — 
equivalent  to  $123.9  million  in  1950-51  compared  with  $25.0  million  in 
19^9-50.    Furthermore,  although  the  Payments  Convention  provides  for  all 
payments  to  be  in  dollars,  with  a  dollar  account  being  established  for 
accounting  purposes  in  the  Argentine  Central  Bank  as  was  provided  in  the 
19^9  Agreement,  it  contains  2  clauses  apparently  designed  to  obviate  the 
need  for  payment  of  dollars  in  either  direction.    The  Convention  provides 
for  a  swing  credit  of  $31  million  and,  in  addition,  that  whenever  one 
country  is  the  debtor  of  the  other  in  an  amount  exceeding  80  percent  of 
this  credit  (about  $2*i-.8  million)  the  2  countries  will  consult  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  measures  to  reduce  the  existing  debt. 
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The  Commercial  Convention. between  Argentina,  and  Western  Germany  will 
be  renewed. automatically  for  a  second  year  unless  steps  -are  taken  by  either 
party  to  abrogate .  it  3  months  prior /to  the  end  of  the  first  annual  period. 
A  M ix.e d .  Coram log i on ,  whicH  has  become  characteristic  of  'Argentine  trade 
.agr.e ements ,  is. .created ,  £o  observe  arid '  faci  11  ta te  tr ade  b e tween :: the  -  2  coun - 
tries.  .The  Commission  will  revise  annually  the  lists  of  goods  to  be  : 
exchanged.  •'      /','.''  '<* 

BRAZILIAN  OILSEED  PRODUCTION  .  .;. 
SUBSTANTIALLY  BELOW  LAST. !  YEAR  1/  "  . ' 

Brazilian  production  of  vegetable  oilseeds  in  1950  is  substantially 
lower  than  in  1949,  Robert  B.  Elwood,  Agricultural  Attache,  American 
Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  reports'.'-  Reduction  in  edible  oilseed  output  is 
the  result  of  unfavorable  weather  in  Sao  Paulo,  the.  main  producing  center 
for  cottonseed  and  peanuts.    Unofficial  estimates  tentatively  place  the 
total  peanut  crop  at  110,000  short  tons  of  unshelled  nuts  compared  with 
the  official  figure  of  153,790  tons,  in  1?4$>. 


BRAZIL:    Production  of  specified  oilseeds,  1 

950  with' comparisons 

Commodity           !                   \  \  1943 

:   .  1949    }.  1950 1/ 

.  •■     ,           :    Short  tons 

• 

Peanuts  ,  .-.     ■. . . .  .  :4/    14,760  - 

Oiticica  seed.-  ..:5/    23,900  : 

:  Short  tons 

• 

•  * 

:  2/  573,200 
:  3/254,790 
:  1/  77,160 
:  3/  153,180 
:  2/  71,650 
:  "  22,050 
:  6,320 
19,840 
if  7,170.: 
3/    14,950  : 
3/'    4,940  ! 

:  Short  tons 

:  2/  727,520 
r  3/219,090 
:  2/  69,450 
:  3/  153,790  : 
:  2/     9,920  • 
.  .     *44,090  : 
4,870  : 
3/    33,070  : 
'2/  15,430.: 
3/    13,200  : 
2/  "  3,300  : 

:'  Short  tons 

:  .650,360 
:  143,300 

82,670 
110,230 

39,680 

'5,510 
26,450 

7,720 
13,230 

4,410 

l/  Unofficial  estimates/  2/  Revised,  unofficial.    3/ Revised.    4/  1939  only. 
5/  1937-39.    6/  Official  state  •'estimate  for  Sao  Paulo  only.    ]_/  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  only.    8/  Exports. 


American  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


l/  A  more  extensive  statement' may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  U . .  S ..  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C 
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The  area  devoted  to  cotton  in  Sao  Paulo  this  year  was  23  percent 
greater  than  in  1949.  However,  the  crop  suffered  from  excessive  rain 
during  harvesting  and  from  insects.  Production  of  cottonseed  for  all 
Brazil  is  estimated  at  650,360  tons  against  727,520  tons  in  19^9- 

Among  the  minor  edible  oilseeds,  the  greatest  production  change  is 
believed  to  have  occurred  in  soybeans .    Unofficial  sources  estimate  the 
1950  crop  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  center  of  production,  at  26,450  tons 
compared  with  33,070  in  1949. 

The  anticipated  reduction  in  edible  oilseed  output  is  attributed 
to  the  drop  in  the  output  of  castor  beans.  As  a  result  of  low  prices 
this  crop  is  expected  to  be  the  smallest  in  years  and  about  one-third 
below  last  year.  Production  is  tentatively  estimated  at  143,300  tons 
compared  with  219,090  tons  in  1949. 

Collections  of  oiticica  seed  during  the  season,  which  began  last 
March,  are -believed  to  have  totaled  39,680  tons.    Thie  year's  crop  is 
about  average  and  4  times  as  large  as  the  unusually  small  crop  of  last 
year;  however,  it  is  substantially  smaller  than  the  record  volume  of  71,650 
tons  collected  in  I9J+8 .    Although  the  basic  causes  of  the  wide  fluctua- 
tions from  year  to  year  in  oiticica  production  are  not  definitely  known, 
it  is  recognized  that  there  exists  a  fairly  high  correlation  between  the 
amount  of  rainfall  received  in  the  producing  areas  of  Ceara  and  Piaui 
during  March  and  April  and  the  size  of  the  crop  in  the  following  year. 

There  are  indications  that  the  availability  of  babassu  kernels 
will  be  greater  this  year  than  in  1949 .    Exports  of  kernels  and  shipments 
from  Maranhao  to  Central  Brazil  during  the  first  half  of  1950  exceeded 
those  of  the  same  period  in  1949,  and  a  recent  increase  in  the  price  of 
babassu  is  expected  to  provide  incentive  for  some  increase  in  collections 
during  the  new  season,  which  begins  this  month.    Availability  is  now 
forecast  at  82,670  tons  against  69,1+50  in  I949. 

This  yearTs  crop  of  tucum  nuts  is  believed  to  be  only  half  as  large 
as  last  year's  record  crop  of  15,430  tons. 

The  1949-50  flaxseed  crop  is  reported  unofficially  to  be  the  largest 
on  record,  totaling  about  44,000  tons  (1,575,000  bushels)  compared  with 
22,000  tons  (787,000  bushels)  the  previous  year.  -Most  of  the  flaxseed 
is  produced  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

According  to  official  statistics,  production  of  vegetable  oils  in 
Brazil  rose  from  134,660  tons  in  1947,  when  Brazil  experienced  a  severe 
shortage  of  oils,  to  178,130  tons  in  1948  and  184,940  tons  in  1949.  The 
latter  quantity  is  the  largest  over  produced,  exceeding  the  previous 
record  output  in  1941  by  730  tons.    Production  of  edible  oils  (cottonseed, 
peanut,  sesame,  corn,  soybean,  dende,  and  sunflower)  in  1949  amounted 
to  114,640  tons,  the  remainder  consisting  of  oils  used  mainly 'for 
industrial  purposes. 
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Oilseed  exports  in  1949  amounted  to  202^992  tons  compared  with  221,510 
tons  in  1948.    Of  the  total  1949  exports,  castor  beans  accounted  for 
13^,715  tons.  -Vegetable  oil  exports  of  4l,795  tons  the  past  year  were  the 
largest  since  1945.    The  largest  volume  was  the  11,699  tons  of  castor  oil, 
representing  an  increase  of  more  than  100  percent  over  1948. 

s 

"'•  BRAZIL:    Exports  of  specified  oilseeds  and  oils, 
January -April  1950    with  comparisons 


Commodity  * 

• 

i\  VOX  fct£^t7 

1949  1/ 

:  J anuar; 
:.  „.1949  1/ 

j  -April 

?.  .  1250  l/ 

• 
• 

• 

Short  tons 

:  Short  tons 

:  Short  tons 

1  Short  tons 

• 

82,562 

:  0 

!  0 

: 

24,842 

:  10,238 

;  4,258 

;  *  1,263 

120,082 

!  134,715 

46,822. 

:•■  39,980 

332 

I  11,699 

:  •        2,340  . 

:  5,596 

31,254 

:        22,564  ■ 

..•'.11,585 

:  16,083 

215 

:           2,422  ; 

844 

:.  .'309 

Oiticira  oil1"  • 

"     "      it  PQ9 

2 

'  3,108 

:     .  .  15,198 

'  9,836 

:       .  4, .521 

1,949 

0 

0. 

0 

:  .           386  : 

2/  "179 

:  .            64  : 

453 

0  : 

0 

Our i cur i  nuts 

1,179. 

0  : 

0  -  ! 

-A           '8  • 

7,028  : 

6,682  : 

:;;           .0  : 

"    '   9,202  : 

8,430  : 

306  : 

2,8,48  : 

829  : 

20,618  ; 

0'  : 

Unspecified  oilseeds: 

..    '    '6T  : 

■  21  : 

3/    2,667.  : 

3/  1,253 

3.  ": 

7*6  ! 

3/       241  : 

3/  76 

1/  Preliminary.      2/,  1937-39 ...     3/  Others. 


American  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Exports  through  April  of.  1950  of  both  oilseeds  and  oilsi  were  on  a 
reduced  scale  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1949..  Total 
oilseed  exports  amounted  to  61,837  tons  against  77,592  during  the  first 
4  months  of  1949-  ,  Only  9,176  tons  of  oils  were  exported  compared  with 
19,070  tons  in  1949.  \ 

The  market  situatipn  of .  vegetable  oilseeds  and  oils  is  dominated 
by  2  factors:--  (l)  the  current  shortage  of  .  certain  oilseeds,  particularly 
cottonseed,  peanuts,  and  castor  beans,  and  (2)  the  authori zation  by  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  to  export  babassu. oil 
and  castor  oil  in  barter  trade.  "  . 
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•  INDONESIAN  COPRA  EXPORTS  \ 
INCREASE  IN  AUGUST  / 

Exports  of  copra  from  Indonesia  during  August  totaled  21,062  long 
tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  3,000  tons  over  the  previous  month's  ship- 
ments, according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Jakarta.  All  shipments  vent 
to  the  Netherlands, 

Copra  production  in  August  was  approximately  32,000  tons  of  which 
28,000  tons  were  produced  in  East  Indonesia  and  4, 000  in  West.  Borneo . 
Deliveries  to  domestic  oil  mills  were  reported  at  9,250  tons. 

Increased  buying  prices  for  copra  were  announced  by  the  Copra  Fund 
during  the  month  of  August.    The  new  prices,  which  are  guaranteed 
producers  until  the  end  of  October,  are  125  gulden  per  100  kilograms 
for  sun-dried  ($168  per  long  ton),  120  for  mixed  ($161.28)  and  110  for 
inferior  grades  ($147.84) « 

URUGUAYAN  VEGETABLE 

OILSEED  SITUATION  •. 

Uruguay's  1949-50  vegetable  oilseed  supply  is  larger  than  earlier 
estimates  indicated  despite  a  slight  decrease  in  the  flaxseed  crop, 
according  to  Dale  E.  Farringer,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Montevideo.    Flaxseed  production  is  now  estimated  at  2,938,000  bushels; 
sunflower  seed,  36,000  short  tons;  and  peanuts,  5,- 900  tons. 

Indications  are  that  plantings  for  the  1950-51  flaxseed  crop  will 
equal  the  395,000  acres  planted  last  season.    If  growing  conditions  are 
favorable,  production  should  be  at  least  3,000,000  bushels. 

In  late  August,  exportable  stocks  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil 
were  estimated  at  590,000  bushels  and  6,600  tons,  respectively. 

.  Most  crushing  mills'  were  inactive  and  there  was  no  indication  as 
to  when  they  would  resume  operations  because  of  the  little  demand  for 
linseed  oil.    The  Bank  of  the  Republic  still  retains  the  proviso  that 
for  every  ton  of  linseed  oil  exported,  1.5  tons  (59  bushels)  of  flaxseed 
may  be  shipped. 

Higher  than  prevailing  world  market  prices  are  reported  for 
Uruguayan  flaxseed  which  is  probably  the  principal  factor  accounting 
for  the  slow  movement  into  export  channels/  The  export  quotation  for 
seed  on  August  20  was  23  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($3.87  per  bushel) 
f.a.s.,  Montevideo.    On  the  same  date  linseed  oil  was  quoted  U*S.  $315 
per  metric  ton  ($286  per  short  ton)  f.o.b...  Montevideo. 

In  order  to  encourage  linseed  oil  exports  and  to  compensate  local 
cruhsers  caught  with  stocks  of  high  priced  flaxseed,  the  Government 
announced  that  a  subsidy  of  .08  peso  per  kilogram  (2.04  cents  per  pound) 
would  be  paid  for  linseed  oil  (from  1949-50  crop)  exported  between 
August  1  and  September  10,  1950..  ; 
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Revised  estimates  for  sunflower  seed  during  the  1949-50  crop  year 
are  placed  at  203,400  acres  producing  35,500  short  tons  of  seed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ministry  of  Livestock  and  Agriculture,    Forecasts  for  the 
1950-51  crop  are  not  available  since  planting  operations  are  not  scheduled 
to  begin  until  November, 

Stocks  for  export  from  last  season's  crop  are  estimated  at  k,k0Q 
tons  of  sunflower  seed  and  oil  (in  terms  of  oil)  according  to  a  trade 
source.    Domestic  consumption  of  sunflow§r  seed  oil  varies  between  14,000 
and  15,000  tons  annually.    Crushing  mills,  are  offering  producers  22  pesos 
per  100  kilos  ($131  per  short  ton)  of  sunflower  seed,    Export  quotations 
are  said  to  be  about  U.S.  $363  per  short  ton  for  sunflower  oil. 

Eevised  estimates  for  the  194-9-50  peanut  crop  are  5,900  tons  pro- 
duced on  26,670  acres.    Estimates  for  the  1950-51  crop  are  not  available 
as  planting  begins  in  September,  and  the  trade  appears  not  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  farmers'  intentions  for  planting  this  minor  crop„  Current 
peanut  prices  are  quoted  at  29,00  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($173  per  short 
ton), 

PHILIPPINE  AUGUST  COPRA  EXPORTS 
SHOW  SIZABLE  INCREASE 

Copra  exports  of  81,084  long  tons  from  the  Philippine  Republic  during 
August  again  exceeded  all  monthly  shipments  since  January  1948,  when  84,950 
tons  were  exported.    August  shipments  showed  an  increase  of  20  percent  over 
the  July  total  of  67,017  tons. 

Destination  of  August  exports,  by  quantities,  were  as  follows;  United 
States,  57,8^8  tons  (Pacific  44,012;  Atlantic  6,543;  Gulf  7,293)  Canada, 
2,550;  Japan,  6,201;  Venezuela,  6,435;  Belgium,  1,000;  Syria,  1,000; 
Italy,  1,600;  Netherlands,  1,000;  Norway,  1,000;  and  other  Europe,  2,450. 

Coconut  oil  shipments  of  7,535  tons  were  the  highest  this  year.  The 
United  States  took  6,192  tons,  South  Africa  425,  Italy  200,  and  Poland  718. 

January -August  exports  amounted  to  378,185  tons  of  copra  and  35,959  of 
coconut  oil,  or  a  combined  total  of  435,263  tons,  copra  equivalent.  Copra 
exports  for  the  7  months  were  up  8  percent  over  the  comparable  period  of 
last  year,  but  coconut  oil  exports  down  about  10  percent.    The  copra 
export  price  was  $225  P©r  short  ton  c.i.f.  Pacific  Coast. 

TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

LARGER  MEXICAN  COFFEE 
CROP  FORECAST 

Mexico's  1950-51  coffee  crop,  to  be  harvested  from  October  1950  to 
January  1951,  is  forecast  at  1,065,000  bags,  according  to  S.  E.  Bakewell, 
American  Embassy,  Mexico  City.    This  is  an  increase  of  12  percent  over 
the  1949-50-  output  of  950,000  bags  and  only  3  percent  below  the  record 
production  of  1,100,000  bags  in  1948  49.    Allowing  300,000  bags, for 
Mexican  consumption,  the  I95O-5I  harvest  should  provide  about  7^5,000 
bags  of  coffee  for  export. 
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Coffee  production  in  Mexico  is  expected  to  continue  the  present 
upward  trend  because  of  the  favorable  outlook  for  continued  high  coffee 
prices,  available  land  suitable  for  coffee  cultivation,  and  active  en- 
couragement by  the  Mexican  Government.    High  coffee  prices  are  stimulating 
coffee  growers  to  give  better  care  to  existing  plantations  and  to  extend 
their  acreage.    The  present  area  in  coffee  plantations  is  estimated  at 
about  385,000  acres.    At  least  5  percent  of  this  acreage  was  planted  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  all  indications  point  to  an  even  greater  increase 
in  coffee  plantings  during  1950-51. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  taken  increased  interest  in  coffee  since 
the  sharp  price  rise  last  fall.    The  Mexican  National  Coffee  Commission 
was  created  on  October  21,  19*4-9  to  promote  the  expansion  of  the  coffee 
industry.    Initial  efforts  of  the  Commission  have  been  directed  toward 
the  increase  of  coffee  production  by  making  improved  varieties  of  young 
coffee  trees  available  for  both  new  plantings  and  replacements  and  by 
encouraging  better  cultural  practices.    The  Commission  has  reported  that 
Bourbon  coffee  will  be  planted  in  high  altitudes  in  Chiapas  and  other 
areas  where  the  weather  is  extremely  cloudy.    Transportation  facilities 
in  coffee -producing  regions  are  being  improved,  and  long-range  credit 
will  be  extended  to  coffee  growers  for  investment  in  land,  labor,  equip- 
ment, and  fertilizer.    A  decree  of  July  17,  1950  states  that  Mexican 
coffee  interests  abroad  will  be  represented  by  the  National  Coffee  Com- 
mission.   The  decree  specifically  provides  that  the  Mexican  representa- 
tives in  the  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau,  the  Special  Coffee  Commission 
of  the  Inter -American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  the  Central 
American -Mexican -Caribbean  Coffee  Federation  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Coffee  Commission. 

In  terms  of  value,  coffee  was  the  second  most  important  agricultural 
commodity  exported  from  Mexico  in  19*4-9.    Total  coffee  exports  in  19^9 
were  valued  at  $26.5  million  compared  with  exports  of  ginned  cotton 
valued  at  $5**-*7  million.    During^ the  first  9  months  of  the  19*49-50  crop 
year  (October  to  September),  Mexico  exported  620,000  bags  of  coffee, 
compared  with  exports  of  597,000  bags  during  the  corresponding  period  in 
19U8-J+9.    Assuming  normal  exports  during  July,  August,  and  September  of 
this  year,  Mexican  coffee  exports  will  total  about  725,000  bags  for  the 
19*4-9-50  crop  year. 

JAMAICAN  GINGER  ROOT  AND 
PIMENTO  PRODUCTION  HIGHER 

Jamaica  will  harvest  larger  crops  of  ginger  root  and  pimento 
(allspice)  in  1950  than  last  year,  according  to  J,  P.  WJlson,  of  the 
American  Consulate  General  in  Kingston.    The  pimento  crop,  harvesting 
of  which  began  in  August,  is  expected  to  yield  a  record  total  of  close 
to  11,000,000  pounds,  considerably  higher  than  the  19*4-9  output  of 
8,5*4-0,000  pounds.    The  1950  Jamaican  ginger  root  production  is  expected 
to  total  about  2,*f00,000  pounds,  compared  with  2,1*4-0,000  pounds  in  19*4-9. 
Very  little  ginger  root  or  pimento  is  consumed  in  Jamaica. 
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All  pimento  "berries  for  export  are  purchased  and  marketed  by  the 
Jamaican  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries.    Jamaica  is  the  principal 
source  of  the  world's  pimento  supply,  and  the  United  States  consumes 
more  pimento  than  any  other  country  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
United  Kingdom,, 

The  larger  Jamaican  ginger  root  harvest  forecast  for  1950  reverses 
a  downward  trend  from  19^6  to  19*19,    Jamaica  produces  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  world's  commercial  ginger  root  supply*    The  Government  of 
Jamaica  has  been  waging  a  compaign-  to  educate  ginger  root  growers  in  the 
importance  of  fertilizer  and  soil  conservation  practices,  but  results 
have  been  disappointing.    The  repeated  planting  of  ginger  root  on  the 
same  land  without  using  any  fertilizer  or  attempting  to  conserve  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  has  impoverished  the  once  rich  soil  of  the  chief 
ginger  root  districts,  and  yields  have  fallen  progressively  in  recent 
years  from  2,000  pounds  to  around  1,200  pounds  of  dried  ginger  roots 
per  acre. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 

U.S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 
HIGHER  THAN  PREWAR 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended 
July  31,  1950,  totaled  6,003,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  (5,770,000 
running  bales),  representing  an  increase  of  21  percent  over  the  19^8-V? 
figure  and  13  percent  over  the  5-year  prewar  average  of  5,296,000  bales. 
Exports  of  277,000  bales  (265,000  running  bales)  in  July  were  larger 
than  expected  and  above  average  for  July  due  largely  to  heavy  exports  to 
Japan  (112,000  bales),  ••' 

The  export  movement  was  relatively  heavy  during  the  last  10  months 
of  the  Season  and  seemed  to  gain  momentum  toward  the  end  of  the  season,. 
The  surge  of  buying  for  export  accounts  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
was  stimulated  by  anticipation  of  a  small  1950  crop  in  the  United  States 
and  a  scarcity  of  American -type  cotton  already  existent  in  foreign  pro- 
ducing countries.    Prices  of  United  States  cotton  were  low  in  relation 
to  those  for  comparable  foreign  growths  except  Mexican.    Further  im- 
provement in  the  supplies  of  food  and  feed  products  in  countries 
receiving  ECA  aid  also  was  a  factor  that  enabled  these  countries  to 
divert  a  larger  portion  of  their  allocated  dollar  funds  to  the  purchase 
of  United  States  cotton.    Relaxation  of  restrictions  on  the  installation 
and  operation  of  cotton  mill  equipment  in  Japan  in  recent  months  resulted 
in  a  sharp  increase  in  imports  of  United  States  cotton  into  that  country. 

Exports  in  19^9-50  to  countries  receiving  cotton  under  the  ECA 
program  totaled  3,63^,000  bales  or  60. 5  percent  of  total  exports  although 
substantial  quantities  of  this  cotton  were  bought  with  funds  derived  from 
sources  other  than  ECA,    The  total  of  929,000  bales  for  Japan' was  exported 
under  other  types  of  United  States  Government  export  aid  programs  and 
represented  15.5  percent  of  total  exports. 
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UNITED  STATES :    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of.  destination; 
averages  1934-38  and  1939-43;  annual  1946-49  ' 


Country 


Auatria ....... 

Belgium - 

Luxemburg , . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark ....... 

Finland  

France  

Germany  

Greece.  ,  

Italy.  

Netherlands . . . 

Norway  

Poland  8s  Danzig. 

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland.  . . 
United  Kingdom 
Yugoslavia. . ,  . 
Other  Europe .  . 

Total  Europe .  , 

Canada  

Chile  

Colombia. . . 
Cuba. 

India. ...... 

China 

Japan  

Fr.  Indochina 

Korea  

Australia. . . . 
Other  countries. 

Total . , . ,  


Ave: 
193** -38 

1,000 
bales 

0 

65 
35 
35 
589 
579 
2 

>+30 
86 
13 
224 
101 

93 

2 

1,097 
10 
3/  85 


( Ba le s  of  500  pounds  gross } 


3,593 


26l 

5/ 

17 
7 

55 
1,271 

% 
5/ 

5 

43 


ages 


5,296 


1939-43 

1,000 
bales 

1/ 

43 
0 

5 

11 
.  15k 
4 
2 
12 
34 
6 
1 

117 

53 
14 
987 
7 

146 


Year  beginning ^guist 


1946 


1,000 
bales 


182 
.101 
0 

23 
393 
200 

10 
460 
116 
5 

49 

42 

23 
20 
486 
61 

0 


1947 


1,000 
bales 


"5 


53 
22 

.  3 
27 
216 
232 
1 
70 
35 
3 

50 
3 
o 

3 

272 
0 

1 


l948 


1,000 
bales 


1,596 

:  2,175 

:      1,000  : 

3,473 

:  3,821 

294 

:  320 

:         138  ' 

307 

!  286 

5 

:  0 

:      2]     '  i 

;  '  60 

:  39 

9 

:  1 

.            1  < 

.  X 

53 

:  63 

11 

!  34 

:  .13 

8 

:  19 

18 

?  0 

:  21 

:  3 

:     v  407  . 

106 

:  569 

:  303 

:  282 

:  131 

216 

:  ■  511 

:  466. 

;          652  ' 

929 

14 

6 

:  h 

:  8 

I.:..'  11 

N  .A . 

:  0 

I  59 

i  & 

52 

20 

:  9 

11 

l  0 

:.  :  0 

7 

1  17 

:  9 

:  6/  81 

:  7/  245 

2,296 

:  3,642 

:  2,025 

:  4,961 

6,003 

V 


74 

152 

36 

30 

35 
676 
504 
12 
652 
195 
17 
95 
70 

1/ 

'  38 
781 
42 
64 


1949 


1,000 
bales 

61 

192 
58 
3^ 
3 

794 

'\  759 
50 
749 
259 
8 

47 
66 

29 
41 
607 
26 
38 


1/  Included  with  Germany.    2/  Less  than 
?3  Soviet  Union.    4/  Includes  28  Soviet 
any,  included  in  other  countries. 


5/  If 


7/  Includes  3 43  Hong  Kong,  4l  Manchuria, 
Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


500  bales.    3/  Includes  39  Portugal, 
Union,  l4  Rumania,  6  Bulgaria,  6  Hungary. 
6/  Includes  29  Hong  Kong,  11  Palestine. 
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Quantities  of  cotton  that  apparently  arrived  in  Chirm  were  considerably 
larger  than  expected  early  in  the  season.    Trade  records  show  131,000 
bales  exported  to  China,  41,000  to  Manchuria  and  143,000  to  Hong  Kong, 
mostly  for  reexport  to  China.    Exports  of  1+07,000  bales  to  India  in 
19^9-50  were  by  far  the  largest  on  record.    The  increase  was  attributed 
to  the  severe  shortage  of  medium -staple  cotton  in  India  and  a  lack  of 
sufficient  quantities  and  higher  pricey  for  this  type  of  cotton  available 
from  sources  outside  the  United  Spates. 

Preliminary  figures  published  by  private  sources  indicate  that 
exports  in  August  I95O  exceeded  400  .,000  bales  compared  with  172,000  last 
August  and  a  normal  August  export  of  100,000  to  200,000  bales.  Cotton 
export  controls  effective  September  8,  I95O,  require  export  licenses  for 
cotton  but  the  details  as  to  quantities  of  cotton  available  and  methods 
of  control  have  not  yet  been  announced.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
total  of  quantities  available  for  export  in  I95O-51  will  be  considerably 
less  than  in  1949-50.    Surplusee  available  from  most  foreign  exporting 
countries  (except  Egypt)  will  be  no  larger  than  a  year  ago  when  they  were 
relatively  scarce.  ----By  Charles  H.  Barber. 

U.S.  COTTON  IMPORTS 
AT  HIGH  LEVEL 

Imports  of  255,000  bales  (of  480  pounds  net)      of  cotton  into  the 
United  States  in  I949-5O  were  47  percent  above  the  total  of  173,000 
imported  in  1948-49  but  were  slightly  lower  than  for  other  recent  years. 
Imports  consist  mostly  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  from  Egypt  and  Peru 
and  very  short  staple  (harsh  or  rough  types)  from  India  and  Pakistan 
very  little  of  which  has  been  produced  in  the  United  States  in  recent 
years.    All  imports  are  subject  to  quota  limitations  except  extra  long 
staple  I-II/16  inches  or  longer,  little  of  which  is  used  in  this  country. 

The  increase  in  imports  in  I949-5O  was  due  in  part  to  a  change  in 
the  quota  year  for  long  staple  cotton.    The  quota  year  formerly  . 
beginning  on  September  20  was  changed  to  February  1  for  I95O-5I,  which 
permitted  the  entry  of  a  year's  quota  immediately  after  February  1,  195°, 
in  addition  to  the  interim  'quota  for  September  20  to  February  1. 

Import  quotas  in  effect  at  the  present  time  include  30 ,2kk  bales 
(of  480  pounds  net)  for  cotton  under  1-1 /8  inch  staple  other  than  harsh 
or  rough  types  under  3 A  inch.    The  quota  for  the  latter  type  is 
145,833  bales  and  for  long  staple  1-1/8  inches  or  more  but  less  than 
l-ll/l6  inches  the  quota  is  95,118  bales.  By  Charles  H.  Barber. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Cotton  imports  for  consumption  by  country  of  origin ; 
averages  193^-38  and  1939-43;  annual  1946-49 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country 


Braz  i 1 . . 

Egypt.  . . 

Peru .... 

India.. . 

Pakistan 

Mexico. . 

Anglo - 
Egyptian 
Sudan . . . 

C  hina  

Indonesia. 

U.S.S.H. . . 


Others 
Total 


Year  beginning  August 


Averages 
1934-38  :  HIES 


1,000 
bales 

3 
63 
1 

54 


21 


3/ 


26 
2 

5 


1/ 


172 


1,000 
bales 


2 
81 
6 

83 


It 


20 


11 
0 
1 

0 


3E 


19^6 


1,000 

bales 


1 

129 

38 

19 


1/ 


0 


"2B2" 


1947 


1,000 
bales 

1 

88 
24 

83 
16 
18 


11 

0 
0 
2 


1948 


1,000 
bales 


1/ 
96 
5 
33 
14 
21 


1/ 


0 
0 


1/ 


173 


1949 


1,000 
bales 


1/ 
132 
21 

77 
7 
17 


y 


0 
0 
0 


255 


l/  Less  than  500  bales.    2/  Included  in  India.    3/  Included  in  Egypt. 
Two-year  average. 

Compiled  from  official  records  oi  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
INCREASES  IN  ITALY 


Cotton  consumption  in  Italy  has  been  reported  at  873,000  bales  for 
the  first  11  months  of  the  current  season.    Consumption  for  the  entire 
19^0-50  season  has  been  estimated  at  about  950,000  bales  or  slightly- 
above  the  913,000  bales  consumed  the  previous  season. 

Cotton  consumption  declined  in  June  but  mills  reported  important 
increases  in  July  due  to  improved  domestic  demand.    This  greater  demand 
was  attributed  to  an  upward  trend  in  raw  cotton  prices  and  the  uncertainty 
regarding  continued  availability  of  cotton  goods  supplies  under 
present  world  conditions.    The  upward  trend  in  raw  cotton  prices  was 
not  reflected  in  increased  yarn  prices  until  July  when  increased  demand 
caused  an  upward  revision  in  prices.    Yarn  sales  contracts  reported  in 
July  were  nearly  3  times  the  June  level  and  more  than  double  the  I949 
monthly  average. 
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Italy  secured  about  three -fourths  of  its  raw  cotton  supplies  from, 
the  United  States  in  the  19^9-50  season  with  Egypt ,  Mexico,  India,  and  ' 
Pakistan  supplying  most  of  the  remainder.    United  States  exports  to 
Italy  for  the  19^9-50  season. were  reported  at  750,000  bales  or  about  80 
percent  of  Italy's  total  import  requirement's-,  .~ "v-  - 

:  •  ■  •  ' 

Trade  sources  report  renewed  interest  in  importing  Egyptian,  Turkish, 
and  Pakistan  cotton  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  higher;' price's  for" 
United  States  cotton  and  some  uncertainty,  as  to.  quantities;  likely  to  be 
available  this  year  under  the  ECA  cotton  export  program^  ""  Italy  recently 
concluded  important  trade  agreements  with- Brazil  and  Pakistani'  which 
involve  large  increase e in  raw  cotton  imports  from  both  these,  countries. ^« 
By  Glenn  A >  Ruggles,  based  largely  on  a  report  of  J,  E.  Wieienmayer, 
American  Consulate,  Milan,  Italy.  '.  ...  • 

(Cotton -Price  Quotations  on  Page  256) 


•         GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 
BURMA'S  RICE  EXPORTS  ' 

miNTAINEO  IN  JULY         '.  ... 

Rice  exports  from  Burma  during  July  totaled  262  million  pounds 
compared  with  217  million  pounds'  in  the  same  month  a  year  earlier. 
Total  trade  during  the  January- August  1950  period  "is  "reported  at  1,864  - 
million  pounds,  or  13  perpent  less  than  exports  during  the  corresponding 
months  a  year  earlier.    Monthly  exports  during  the  January-July  period 
were  as  follows  (million  pounds) •    January,  3^;  February,  83;  March,  220; 
April,  2^6;  May,  370; 'June,  356;  and  July,  291 6 


U.S.  RICE  EXPORTS 
SET  NEW  RECORD 

United  States  rice  exports  set  another  record  during  the  19^9-50 
(August -July)  marketing  year,  the  tenth  consecutive  season  in  which 
exports  increased  over  the  year  before.    Exports  totaled  11,079,000 
bags  (100  pounds)  compared  with  9,93^,000  a  year  earlier.    The  principal 
markets  were  Cuba,  Indonesia,  and  Japan,    Exports  to  European  countries 
increased,  the  largest  deliveries  being  shipped  to  Belgium  and  Luxembourg, 
Greece,  and  Switzerland,'-' 
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i  r  «  - 

RICE?    United  States  experts,  to  .specified  countries, 
August-July ^  19^9-50,-  with  cmparioons  l/ 

(.100 -pound  bags)- 


2 

Country  ; 
of  • 

Average 
1937  -38 
to 

• 

* 
« 

* 

1945 6 

0 

• 

0 

• 

1946 -47 

6. 

,  <» 
* 

• 

IQ47  ..48 

2/ : 
1948-49  \ 

2/ 

1940-50 

destination  . 

+ 

1 , 000 
bags 

0 

* 
* 

m 

4 

• 

1,000 
'txigs 

• 
• 

a 
• 

1,000 
bags 

B  ■  -111  8jM«  — 

a 
• 

O 

0 

1,000  : 
bags  ; 

1 , 000  : 
•bags  ? 

1^000 

bags 

Switzerland, . . .  i 

4l 

« 
« 

e 
« 

e 

0- 

t 
-  • 

1/  s 

49  : 

110 

i,  / 

y 

• 

0 

2/ 

« 

89  2 

222.  : 

l.r-7 
47 

Greece 

64 

■ 

6 

c 

<s 

1 

.  a.- 

• 
* 

_  1. 

.    9^  i 

...■.295..;. 

224 

Belgium  and  • 

# 

0 

m 

a 

• 

Luxembourg. /. : 

'  *    -/  cc 
■  00 

• 

9 

• 

-  *i 

1 

• 

1  j 

...75 .  s- 

290 

Other  Europe ...,,% 

f~\  r-r-i 

 2J^ 

• 

ill 

« 
• 

L 

• 
• 

•   43  : 

2o 

• 

Europe . . . „ . % 

42o 

• 

• 

• 

B 

j.2o 

a 

• 
• 

3 

C  ] 
6 

a 

4 

220  ; 

59^  : 

707 

2,750 

e 
* 

• 

« 

3,355 

• 
• 

• 
• 

4',  650 

• 
• 

5,268 

5,223  • 

6,101 

Canada. „  .          .  * 

10U 

206 

* 

■ « 

240 

• 

/ju  -- 

454  • 

46q 

Venezuela. >..„.; 

20 

e 
m 

3/ 

j 

0 

i 

148  % 

215 

British  West  : 

* 

4 

* 

"3/ 

0 

6 

96 

« 

21 

• 

• 

112  1 

'  136  i 

121 

Philippines .  . .  „  2 

$ 

e 

e 

1,854 

c 

2,542 

3/  : 

1,256  -5. 

18 

If, 

1) 
• 

636 

• 

675 

o 

O 

2,028  t 

'8li  t 

0 

Indonesia. 

ll 

O 
■» 

601 

• 

0 

0 

c 

14  : 

■  886  .:, 

1,682 

5/ 

# 

0 

m 

• 

60 

m 

3/  : 

19  1 

1,291 

Other  countries s 

,.,  m, 

• 

<< 

210 

* 
• 

•  ■  145 

a 
• 

774  : 

4P7,  s 

.,  ^75 

* 

Total . , . . . s 

3,582 

0 
• 

7,11k 

• 

ft 

m 

8,336 

• 

4 

8,954  I 

9,93^. 

. 11,079 

%  a  •  •  •  j 

*  •  0  •  •  s 


l/  Milled  rice,  including  brown.,  broken,  screenings,  brewers  rice,  anxt  " 
rough  rice  converted  to  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent.    2/  Preliminary. 
3/  Less  than  500  bags,    kf  Not  separately  classified,         If  any,* 
included,  in  "other  countries." 

Bureau  of  the  Census , 
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Exports  rose  sharply  in  July,  mainly  because  of  shipments  to  Cuba 
and  Japan  of  1,178,000  and  710,000  bags,  respectively.    The  unusually 
large  deliveries  to  Cuban  ports  were  the  result  of  heavy  trade  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  rice -marketing  quota  year  (July- June)  as  provided 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

RICE:    United  States  exports,  by  month 
1944-45  to  1949-50 


Month 


1944-45 

:  1945-46 

;  1946-47 

:  1947  -48 

:  19^8-49 

:1949-50 

Million 
pounds 

s  Million 
»  pounds 

i  Million 
!  pounds 

:  Million 
5  pounds 

:  Million 
s  pounds 

Million 
tpounds 

31 

:       11  : 

:  7 

:  22 

:  19 

:  40 

26 

:    23  .; 

;  14 

!  61 

i  41 

:  63 

49 

\       45  ,i 

!  9 

:  119 

I  83 

:  137 

61 

:      85  ;j 

!  115 

5  Ikl 

:  118 

:  109 

65 

86  i 

161 

!  OP 

51  '• 

94  J 

78    •  j 

:  31 

j  92 

'  182 

50  : 

82  ! 

171  ; 

105 

:      70  > 

:  41 

32  : 

92  s 

58  I 

64' 

:    51  '* 

:  25 

17  J 

70  s 

85  > 

.      93  ; 

:    117  ; 

:  30 

50  : 

3k  j 

60  ! 

IkO  i 

: .    105  = 

:  22 

34  ; 

65  ; 

53  ; 

19  ; 

61  : 

61 

25  : 

30  ! 

.    23  = 

8  : 

89  S 

197 

491  ; 

717  : 

834  1 

895  ! 

993  : 

1,108 

August ..,<*«  ♦ 
September. . . . 
October, . . . , . 
November. » . . » 
December, . . . . 
January, . . . . . 
February. . 
March. 

April........ 

May. ........ . 

J une    4  V'» 

July. . .'. ,  •'« .  * 
Total  k. . 


l/  Includes  milled  rice,  broken,  brown,  screenings  and  rough  rice  converted 
to  milled  at  65  percent. 
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ARGENTINA'S  JULY  'r.:  ■ 

GRAIN  EXPORTS 

Argentine  grain  exports  during  July  amounted  toJapproximately  355,000  metric 
tons  compared  with  217,000  tons  during  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  Breadgrains 
wheat  and  rye)  accounted  for  70  percent  -of  the  July  1950  total  and  coarso  grains 
corn,  oats  and  barley)  for  30  percent.    Most  of  the  "breadgrains  moved  to- Brazil, 
India,  J&pan  and  Italy,  and  most  Of  the  coarse  grains  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
France  and /Switzerland,    -  ' 

'Argentine'  Grain  Exports,  July  1949  and  195"0 


Month         ;  Breadgrains      '  :        Coarse  grains-..  :  Total 

and  :  ♦         -  :   :         :      :     tW-      •    :  :  :  :  all 

destination^:  ♦  wheat  :  ;    Total  .^Corn  .  Oats     .Barley.    Total  ;gralng 

:  Metric  :  Metric:  Metric  :  Metric:  Metric :Metric :  Metric  :Metric 
:  ■  tons    :    -tons  •:    tons    :-'  tons  :    tons  •  tons  :    tons    :  tons 


July  19^9... ^..r.  .:  ,122,6^;;  3J+, 537!  157, 156  !t  5.0,776:  9,167  I  .  -    !  59,943:217,099 

July  195QV-  ■  : ;  -  4r4  . .   :•     .              . :.   -  .s  : 

f  United  Kingdom:  .   . ••••!.  .  -;     *  .     -        35,97.4'    .      <  1  -  35,974:  35,974 

Italy,  <,,...-..-!  *kk,lfoz  44.,767!  ■  ■-;'..-.!.-    !•  -  '.-44,767 

France.*  '.  .   .  ~.\\&  .  -•     '.       -      '.  22,168:            '      -  '  1:  22,168:  22,l68 

Switzerland.,,:  .  ■•  -  >v>  ;-             -      '.      -      : 12/856  :  1,0^'..  19,903*.  19,903 

Belgium/..,....: ;  •,-  ;•;:..  <( -  :.  .-  :  1,8.69:  33.o :  2,758:  4,957:  4,957 

Holland  ,:       -      \  ;-      :       -           -      \  9,963  :      -    ".  9,963-  9,963 

Norway  '      %      \  2,389:      2,389:      -      :.     -.!.■-.  .!  -      :  2,389 

Brazil  99,822*.  -          99,822/     -  .    '.  - .                !  :   -  99,822 

India,.,  :  54,146:  -   :  54,146:   -   :   -   :.:...   :  54,146 

Japarf.V.....:..:    35,355i  -•;  *  :    35,355:'   :-  ':  \     :^     \    : "  -      :  35,355 

Chil^;........     6,255.  -  •    .     6,255."  '   -•  '  .     -    '            :  :  6,255 

Canity. j       -      :  -      :       -      .*'.  "        *  6,500  :    :  -  \.  -  6,5v0O.:  6,500 

Paraguay..;...:'     2,400!  -  '  >:C  ■  2,400*.  V          :  •    -      .      "-  '  V  -. v:  j.  2,400 

Peru.',../.....:      1,500:  -f  !    !  '   l/500v           v                 '-'  V  ':  1,500 

S.Africa                 ....  ■  -_'    .  7/480  :          :  :7,480:  7,480 

cupa......  :    r   :  -   :    -r  :  .  -  .:  1,000.       :  .,i,ooo:  1,000 


;  Total. v. . . ;  244^245*   2,389*  246/634;  60, Oil '38,129  '  9,805 f  107,945 :354,579 


Compiled  from  unofficial  sources. 
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The  1950  grain  harvest  in  Canada  will  he  somewhat  below  earlier 
prospects,  according  to  the  second  estimate  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  released  September  14,    Substantial  losses  of  grain  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  resulting  from  below- freezing  temperatures  in  mid- 
August  and  during  the  following  10-day  period  account  for  the  bulk  of 
the  reduction    losses  were  reported  heaviest  in  Saskatchexvan,  Some 
damage  was  also  caused  by  storms  and  snow  in  the  Peace  River  area,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  . 

Canadas    Grain  production,  1950  with  comparisons 


Year       ■■■■     \    Wheat    i      Rye      I  Oats  l/  ;  Barley 

 :   1,000   •   1,000   :   1,000?"  1,000 

•  ■  t  bushels  5  bushels  J  bushels  f  bushels 


Average  1935-39         :  313,399  j  9,191  5  338,071  *"'88>882 

Average  1940-44         $  422,559  ;  13,222  s  463,944  %  176,850 

318,512  5  5,888  %  381,596  %  157,757 

413,725  s  '8,811  s  371,069  i  148,887 


1945 
19^6 
1947 
1948 
1949 

1950(lst  estimate)?  543,690  1    15*367  :'433*,063  I  184;417 


341,758  5     13,217  ;  278,670  !  141,372 
•1  386,345  :     25,340  :  358,807  z  155,018 
367,406:    10,011  s  317,916  ;  120,408 


1950(2nd  estimate);  490,320  :  14,567  8 : 414,601  :  179,050 
l/  In  bushels  of  34  pounds. 


Prom  reports  of  .the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Comparison  of  the  two  official  estimates  does  not  show  the  full 
extent  of  the  crop  damage,  since  extremely  favorable  conditions  during 
the  first  half  of  August  are  reported  to  have  improved  prospects  follow- 
ing the  first  estimate,  which  was  based  on  conditions  as  of  July  31o 
Since  harvests  are  running  2-3  weeks  late,  further  damage  .from  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions  could -result,  : 

In  addition  to  the  numerical  losses,  there  is- a  heavy  reduction "in 
grade.    It  is  expected  that  a  larger  percentage 'of  the  grain  will  fall 
in  the  lower  grades  than  in  any  recent. year,    pnly  about  half  of  the 
wheat  crop  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  is  expected"  to  fair  in  milling  grades 
1,2  and  3,  compared  with  84  percent  in  those  grades  last  year. 

The  production  of  mixed  grains  is  estimated  at  71.1  million  bushels 

compared  with  55,9  million  a  year  ago  and  the  1943-47  average  of  4506 

million.    Since  eastern  Provinces  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  mixed 

grains,  that  crop  was  not  subject  to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  major 

grain  crops  which  are  largely  concentrated  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  The 

crop  of  shelled  corn  is  tentatively  placed  at  13.1  million  bushels,  a 

slight  reduction  from  the  near-record  1949  outturn,  but  sharply  above 
average,  * 

-P-      J&e  ?u9Weat  cr°P  of  3«7  million  bushels  shows  no  significant  ohange 
irom  the  1949  harvest.    Hay  crops  are  slightly  above  last  year's  outturn 
but  still  well  below  averagea    Hay  and  clover  are  reported  at  12,9  million 
short  tons  compared  with  the  1943-47  average  of  16*1  millions    Alfalfa  at 
3,2  million  tons  is  only  slightly  below  that  average, 
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COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 
(Continued  from  page  261) 

COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  WORLD  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton -price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 


COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  U.S.  gulf -port 
average,  and  taxes  incident  to  exports 


.•Equivalent  U.S. 

; cents  per  pound 

[Unit  of 

1    Price  in 

3  Export 

Market  location, 

Date 

;    Unit  of 

:  foreign 

3  Spot 

:  and 

kind,  and  quality 

1950 

i  weight 

'.  currency 

currency 

:  quo- 

3  inter  - 

a 

3  tation 

:  mediate 
:  tax.es 

Alexandria 

'K.QXl'tBT  ' 

Ashmouni .  Good.  .......*' 

Q-14  : 

99, 05  lbSc  : 

Tallari  ' 

8^-7^  ' 

/.Q  11  ' 

L\r  J  *   I  J-  < 

^  Ql 

Aahmouni .  FGF   * 

n 

tf  ' 

it  ! 

( not 

on  o"f"         i  1 

Karnak.  Good.  .  * 

ti  ' 

tt  3 

11  ! 

07-00 

^  Ql 

11 

tt  ! 

tt  3 

f  nnf, 

\^  J.  1W  u 

mi  rvf-  cs<*!  1  1 

"Rnmhav  * 

Jar i la.  Fine  ..' 

1!  ' 

784  lbs.  : 

Runee  ' 

770.00  ! 

)• 

±j±               v  xjctjr  y    jl  xiio  .  «  •  • 

»l  ' 

ft  ! 

11  3 

8/0.00  : 

22  ?6  ' 

^  ^2 

pHirHr:f|  1 

9-13  : 

82  P8  Ybq  : 

11  1 

102.00  : 

^7  /  0  ■ 

?ROW  Rind     Pfl     "KM no  * 

it  - 

if  3 

it  3 

i  hrt  no  ' 

j39 .  oO 

4  •  o-c 

CUys    ZUAl  JclU  ,    OVj- ,    JJ  111c  . 

»t  3 

11  3 

4.1.06  ; 

■4  o  62 

•Buenos  Aires 

Metric  oon 

2204.6  lbs.' 

Peso 

1/  (not  avaj 

lable)  ; 

Lima  : 

Sp.  quintal  ' 

Tanguis,  Type  3-l/2...; 

9-12  ; 

101.4  lbs.  : 

Sol 

2/    £95,00  : 

32.1-3  ; 

16.30 
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>ao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5  \ 
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Torre on                        ' : 
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• 

Cent  ' 

xxxxx 

40.70  ; 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  3pot  markets. 

1/   Correction jUsin.T  basic  exchange  rate  instead  of  -preferential:    Buenos  Aires, 

Type  B,  September  7,  1950,  4350.00  pesos  (39.46  U.S.  cents).' 
2/  Nominal . 


